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with the authorities at Court. She wheedled permission to write
to Mary ? but ber letter3 with its air of misunderstood innocence,,
so annoyed the Queen that order was given for no more of her
* disguised and colourable letters' to be sent. Wishing to reply,
Elizabeth asked Bedingfield to listen to her and then convey her
words as a message to the Council. He refused. She thereupon
complained that she was worse treated than a prisoner in the
Tower - indeed, as another day's rumination convinced her3
worse treated than the worst prisoner in Newgate. All this went
to the Council, and as a result she got her way. She merely
reiterated her declarations of innocence. Next, she began an
agitation for leave to write to the Council herself. When per-
mission came she let a week slip by before asking for pens and
paper, and then, declaring that she never wrote to councillors
except through a secretary, made Bedingfield act as her secre-
tary. She fell ill with the old swelling in her face and body, and
asked for the Queen's physicians to be sent. She was told that
they were unavailable, and the services of other physicians were
offered. These she refused: el am not minded/ she exclaimed,
cto make any stranger privy to the state of my body, but com-
mit it to God.' In the end she got her way. And so the comedy
went on.

Meanwhile, in the world without, Mary's policy moved for-
ward to its fulfilment. Philip landed at Southampton in July
1554 and was married at Winchester five days later. The people
behaved themselves and the impressive ceremonies passed with-
out a hitch. London made itself gay. Its twenty gallows, which
had been standing since Wyatt's rising, were taken down and
the citizens primed with good liquor. When the King and
Queen made their public entry into the City on 19 August they
were greeted with a magnificent display of pageantry. There
was only one slight mischance, and this was the fault of a
painter who, portraying the nine worthies on the winding turret
of the conduit in Gracechurch Street, thoughtlessly showed
Henry VIII, not with mace or sword or pole-axe in his hand like
the other worthies, but with a Bible on which was written
'Verbum Dei9. Gardiner's quick eye caught this as he rode in